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prevailed in the United States until recently; this is why natural-gas
gasoline, cracked gasoline, and low-volatile gasoline are all recent
commercial developments.
The proportion of the crude supply subjected t.o refining has been
steadily increasing until, in 1920, of a total consumption of 531
million barrels of crude petroleum in the United States, 434 barrels
or 82 per cent was run to stills. While the statistics may not indicate
the precise situation in this respect, the quantity not refined repre-
sented in the main heavy, non-gasoline crudes used directly for
fuel purposes. Thus practically the whole supply of crude has now
come to be requisitioned for gasoline production. This is to say
that the readiest means for increasing the supply of gasoline, i.e.,
refining a progressively larger percentage of the crude produced,
has been virtually forced to its limit; the " gasoline slack " within
the crude production has been taken up. Thus the most potent
circumstance that has thus far enabled the demand for gasoline to
increase without a concomitant increase in price is no longer in
existence. Further expansion in gasoline output will lie through
more difficult avenues than that of merely increasing refinery capacity.
While dependent primarily upon the quantity of crude refined,
the output of gasoline is at the same time a function of the average
composition of the various crudes that go to make up the total
supply. Since crude petroleum varies in its natural-gasoline content
from about 1J per cent in the case of heavy, asphaltic oils to 30
per cent or more for light, paraffin oils, it is evident that the gasoline
supply will be strongly influenced by the dominant type of oil. As
the high-gasoline crudes were the first to be exploited in this country,
the unnamed supply of petroleum has been selectively reduced in
gasoline capacity, so that the crude production of the future will
show a lower natural-gasoline factor than the crude supply of the
past. While this matter cannot* be expressed quantitatively, in
very rough terms it may be noted that the high-gasoline crudes are
about half exhausted, while the low-gasoline crudes, originally of
about equal magnitude, are only about a third used up. In other
words, the country's gasoline capacity is being drawn upon more
rapidly, and hence exhausted more quickly, than is indicated by the
condition of the crude supply viewed alone. This tendency was of
no immediate consequence so long as it could be compensated by
merely refining a greater proportion of the output of crude; but now,
since practically all of the domestic crude is used for gasoline extrac-
tion, a decline in gasoline content can be offset only by shoving crude
production to a higher figure than would otherwise be necessary, or else
through a still greater use of means for wresting an unnatural per-
centage of gasoline from the crude obtainable.